...  TO  TOTT1TG  MBIT  -  -  - 

Young  men  making  their  start  in  the  world  must  always  study  economy.  In  buying 
Clothing  of  any  description  you  have  no  need  to  go  to  a  tailor  and  pay  a  fancy 
price.  We  guarantee  to  equal  (and  in  some  cases  to  better)  the  tailor  in 
our  fine  made-up  goods,  and  we  are  in  a  position  to  save  you  money. 

We  are  very  pleased  at  any  time  to  show  our  stock. 


The  Oak  Hall  Clothing  House. 


The  Student 

Wh  o  wish  to  study  their  own  interests 
as  well  as  their  room  mate,  will  order 
their  “  R ick-R ticks ”  from  the  CITY 
STEAM  CARER  Y,  where  every  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  delivering  their  pur¬ 
chases,  no  matter  how  small •  CAKES , 
CAREY,  FRUITS,  0  YSTEHS  #c-,  Re- 

JAS.  WALLACE  &  CO. 

October  10th,  1894. 


— FOR — 


SHIRTS,  COLLARS  ARI)  CUFFS ', 

GLOIES,  URDER  YEAR,  TIES, 
SCARFS,  Etc„  Etc- 

10  per  cent  off  to  students. 

Try  our  new  King  Shirt. 

A,  E.  FISH  «£  CO. 

200  Font  St.,  BELLEVILLE. 
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IN  FEDERATION  WITH  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

t 
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A  special  examination  under  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  of  the  University  of  Toronto*; 
Sm  the  month  of  June,  admitting  to  Second  Year’s  status  is  open  to  the  students  of 

-A.m>e:irti  College,  Bellev-ille. 

The  federated  faculties  afford  a  staff  of  forty-five  Professors  and  Lecturers  in  Arts,  Law> 
^and  Theology.  The  two  Libraries  open  to  our  Students,  number  about  sixty  thousand  volumes.  T 
*  * 
Lectures  begin  October  1st.  Board  in  convenient  Christian  homes  at  S3. 00  to  S4.00* 
dper.  week. 

1  N.  BUR  WASH,  S.T.D.,  L.L.D.,  | 

9k 

President,  | 

:M  Toronto,  October  1st,  1894. 
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ALBERT  COLLEGE 


IN  AFFILIATION  WITH  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY  AND  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 


Grants  Diplomas  in  “BUSINESS  SCHOOL/’  “ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC/’  SCHOOL  OF  FINE 
ARTS,”  “SCHOOL  OF  ELOCUTION,”  and  Collegiate  Courses. 

53U  Large  Classes  are  prepared  annually  for  matriculation  in  Arts,  Medicine,  etc.,  for  Teachers 
Certificates,  and  the  Preliminary  Examination  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

For  Annual  Announcement  Address, 

REV.  W.  P.  DYER,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 

Principal . 


<A  SOMETHING  NEW  *x> 

- THE - 

PARASIAN  STEAM  LAUNDRY 

Has  opened  an  office  over  W.  Flint  Jones’  Dry  Goods 
store  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  the  patronage 
of  the  students.  Collars  2c.  Cuffs  4c.  Mend¬ 
ing  done  free. 

GEORGE  WRIGHT,  MANAGER. 


Students . . . 


The  members  of  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment  will  consider  it  a  favor  if  you  will 
patronize  those  only  who  are  represented  in 
the  advertising  column  of  our  paper. 


OF  THE  PAST. 


We  Can’t  Help  It ! 


We  have  become  so  used  to  marking  our  Shoes  at  low  prices  it 
has  become  a  sort  of  second  nature  to  us  and  we  can’t  help  it.  You 
get  the  benefit,  so  please  don’t  grumble.  Call  in  and  see  how  low 
they  are.  _ 

HAINES  &  LOGKETT,  Four  big  Stores  in  Ontario. 


ORDERED  CLOTHING 

- TRY - 

2ST.  ZKIEXXD- 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  CLOTHING 
The  best  makers  of  Scotch.  English  and  Canadian 
Suitings,  Overcoatings  and  Pantings. 

Also  Cheviots,  Black  Worsteds  and  Fancy  vestings. 
Prices  low  for  first  class  goods. 

Special  fine  English  Pantings,  $5.00,  worth  $7.00. 
Mr.  Minor,  our  cutter,  is  one  of  the  best  cutters  in 
the  Dominion. 

A.  N.  REID. 


J.  C.  HANLEY  &.  CO 

ARE  THE  LEADING  UPTOWN 

-  GROCERS  - 

TELEPHONE,  214, 


Glasgow  Warehouse, 


BELLEVILLE 

PARING  lSQo.tttt 


We  are  now  showing  special  value  in  the  following  lines 


Navy  Black  Dress  Serges. 

Black  and  Colored  Henriettas. 

Black  and  Colored  Satin  Cloths. 

Black  and  Colored  Box  Cloths. 

Fancy  Tweed  Suitings. 

Wool  Crepons  in  Evening  Shades. 
Sublime  Silks  in  Black  and  Colors. 
Figured  Pongor  Silks — Special  Value. 
New  Prints,  New  Ginghams  and  Muslins. 

o 


ALSO— 

The  very  Latest  in  Kid  Gloves. 

Hosiery,  Laces,  Ribbons,  Frillings. 

Handkerchiefs  &e. 

Large  assortment  to  choose  from  and  prices  right. 
Tailoring  and  Dress  Making  on  the  premises. 
Carpets  and  House  Furnishings  a  specialty. 


VANDERVOORT  &  GIBSON 

Direct  Importers. 
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friends  and  students  of  Albert  College. 
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CTS.  PER  YEAR. 

Board  of 

Management,  1894-95. 

E.  R.  Doxsee,  B.  A., 

Chairman. 

S.  L.  Toll, 

- 

Editor-in-Chief. 

A.  J.  Johnston, 

- 

Associate  Editor. 

Miss  J.  Davidson, 

-  Literary. 

J.  Coulter, 

- 

Missionary  and  Religious. 

R.  H.  Gordon, 

- 

Local  Editor. 

Miss  0.  Williams, 

- 

Exchange. 

Miss.  K.  A.  Blair, 

- 

Personal. 

Miss  A.  F.  Massey,  - 

- 

Secretary. 

T.  H.  Gowman, 

- 

-  Business  Manager. 

Address  all  business  matters 
Times,  Belleville,  Ont. 

to 

Business  Manager,  Albert  College 

All  material  intended  for  insertion  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor-in-Chief. 
Direct  all  Exchages  to  Albert  College  Times,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

EDITORIAL 


“  The  finger  having  writ 
Moves  on,  nor  all  your  piety  or  wit 
Can  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  life 
Nor  all  your  tears  wipe  out  a  word  of  it.” 

Winter  has  relaxed  his  icy  grasp  and  the 
old  earth  dances  again  on  the  lap  of  spring.  If 
winter  had  for  us  opportunities  which  no  other 
season  can  give,  we  have  one  less  winter  of  such 
opportunities.  If  this  winter  that  has  gone  had 
for  us  its  peculiar  temptations  and  allurements 
to  evil  or  “  to  the  less  good,”  these  have  either 
been  overcome,  or  they  have  overcome  us.  Per¬ 
haps  ’tis  useless  to  deplore  the  fact  that  more 
might  have  been  done  during  the  winter  than 
has,  and  yet  sometimes  remorse  for  the  past 
breeds  resolves  for  the  time  being  and  increased 
diligence  afterwards.  While  the  best  time  for 
study  is  during  the  cool  winter,  with  its  lack  of 
attraction  from  without,  and  while  it  is  imposs¬ 
ible  to  “lure  back”  the  “linger”  yet  there  is  still 
time  for  woi'k. 


With  spring  comes  the  foot-ball  season 
again.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  present 
one  should  not  be  more  successful  in  the 
practical  study  of  the  science  of  foot-ball  than 
has  any  previous  season.  All  that  is  needed  is 
that  the  boys  get  down  to  regular,  faithful,  sys¬ 
tematic  practice  as  soon  as  the  weather  and 
grounds  will  permit.  To  insure  this  let  us  or¬ 
ganize  at  once  and  take  measures  to  work  up 
about  the  college  enthusiasm  for  the  game. 

Shall  we  join  the  league  ? 

- o - 

In  the  local  columns  for  this  month  will  be 
found  brief  records  of  the  lives  of  some  of  our 
students.  It  lias  been  the  custom  to  publish 
such  biographies  of  the  students  each  year,  and 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  local  editor  this  year 
to  do  so  of  all  those  taking  matriculation  work, 
junior  and  senior. 


“Not  to  prefer  mean  victory  to  honorable 
defeat  ;  not  to  lower  the  level  of  our  aim  that 
we  may  the  more  surely  enjoy  the  complacency 
of  success,”  is  a  motto  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
students’  consideration.  How  many  students 
there  are  who,  having  ability  but  lacking  appli¬ 
cation  and  perseverance,  begin  their  college 
course  with  a  fixed  goal  in  view,  but  which  is 
never  attained  simply  on  account  of  an  indolence 
which  prompts  them  to  lower  the  standard  at 
first  considered  attainable.  To  be  successful, 
students  must  have  ambition,  not  a  merely, 
passive  ambition  which  prompts  to  no  action, 
and  which  should  more  properly  be  termed  a 
listless  desire,  but  an  active,  energetic  ambition, 
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an  ambition  of  soul  which  animates  and  stimu¬ 
lates  the  spirit  of  intellectuality  in  man  to 
earnest  endeavor,  an  ambition  which  sacrifices 
the  present  for  the  future  and  fires  a  man  with 
an  undying  determination  to  gain  the  eminence 

where  lies  the  goal  of  that  ambition. 

© 


Already  we  are  beginning  to  say  good-by. 
Those  of  our  students  who  have  been  here  pre¬ 
paring  for  Trinity  Medical  Matric.  have  had 
their  examination.  Soon  now  those  taking 
conference  work  will  be  gone  from  us.  These 
are  silent  yet  forcible  reminders  that  examina¬ 
tions  are  upon  us,  and  our  nerves  tingle  at  the 
thought.  We  come  now  to  the  “homestretch.'’ 
There  will  be  cpiiet  in  the  halls  during  study 
hours,  and  less  visiting  from  room  to  room  at 
times  when  it  is  known  to  all  that  students 
should  be  at  work — at  least  we  hope  so.  How¬ 
ever  pleasant  these  are  and  however  droll  college 
life  would  be  without  them,  our  work  as  students 
here  has  so  gx-eat  a  place  in  our  preparation  for 
life,  and  the  “  making  our  exams.  ”  has  so  much 
importance  for  us,  that  they  demand  the  sacrifice 
of  amusment  in  order  that  we  may  have  success. 
Give  us  a  chance  to  “  plug.” 

- o - 

Thinking  of  examinations  has  led  us  to 
consider  the  merits  or  demerits  of  written  exam¬ 
inations,  test  and  final  ;  of  how  much  benefit 
they  are,  and  to  what  extent  they  are  a  true 

test  of  the  standing  of  a  student. 

© 

The  benefits  from  examinations  may  be 
classed  under  three  heads,  viz  :  advantages  to 
student  himself,  advantages  to  the  teacher  and 
advantages  to  the  public  at  large. 

To  the  student  they  give  information  re¬ 
garding  his  own  attainments,  the  subjects  in 
which  he  is  deficient  and  the  branches  of  work 
to  which  he  needs  to  devote  more  time  than  he 
has  been  doing  ;  they  stimulate  to  review,  to 
increased  effort  and  to  more  systematic  study  : 
they  call  lor  prompt  exercise  of  mental  power  ;j 
they  cultivate  method,  self-reliance  and  will 


power.  They  aflbrd  also  a  true  training  in 
composition,  perhaps  better  than  can  be  had  by 
any  other  means,  for  they  call  for  the  lucid 
statement  of  what  the  student  knows. 

To  the  teacher  they  reveal  the  results  of  his 
labor,  the  success  or  failure  of  his  methods  ; 
they  tell  how  far  his  efforts  to  impart  REAL 
knowlege  have  been  successful  ;  they  reveal  to 
him  the  student’s  habits  of  thought,  and  his 
mental  attainments,  so  that  knowing  his  natural 
and  acquired  tendency  he  can  direct  aright  ;  and 
again,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  important,  it 
enables  him  to  give  to  the  pupil,  or  to  the  pupil’s 
parents  SOME  advice  as  to  the  choice  of  a  calling- 
in  life. 

To  the  public  is  shown  the  ability  of  the 
teacher  and  the  standing  of  the  school  ;  the 
defective  methods  and  ignorance,  if  such  there 
be,  of  the  teacher,  and  the  relative  standing  and 
abilities  of  those  from  whom  it  must  choose  its 
servants. 

Of  course  to  ensure  such  benefits,  whether 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  papers  must  be  such  as 
will  put  a  premium  upon  honest,  faithful  work 
on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupil,  must  not 
discount  correct  pedagogical  methods,  and  must 
not  in  themselves  be  contrary  to  the  science  of 
education,  but  must  have  their  basis  on  sound 
pedagogical  principles. 

What  are  some  of  the  objections  to  written 
test  examinations  ?  Perhaps  the  most  important 
one  is  that  they  foster  a  tendency  to  cram.  But 
is  this  altoo-ether  wrong  ?  Every  student  who 
goes  out  in  life  will  find  that  he  must  often  cram, 
i  The  lawyer  crams  his  briefs  in  order  to  plead  his 
cise  successfully;  the  preacher  or  the  lecturer 
crams  his  sermon  or  his  address;  the  teacher 
crams  his  lessons  for  the  succeeding  day  ;  the 
doctor  is  found  often,  very  often,  cramming  how 
lie  may  best  treat  a  certain  case.  Indeed  the 
power  of  getting  ready  in  a  short  space  of  time 
for  an  hour  or  so  of  special  effort  is  a  necessary 
preparation  for  life,  and  that  method  of  pedago¬ 
gical  operation  which  entirely  neglects  it,  falls 
very  much  short  of  what  it  ought  to  do  towards 
fitting  pupils  for  COMPLETE  LIVING,  which,  and 
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nothing  less  than  which,  should  be  the  aim  of  all 
systems  of  instruction  in  schools. 

Some  will  urge  that  the  mental  strain  is  too 
strong  and  is  weakening  to  the  minds  of  the 
pupils.  Examinations,  if  worth  anything,  it  is 
true,  demand  hard  mental  effort;  but  if  this 
effort  is  rightly  directed  by  properly  prepared 
examination  questions,  this  exercise  may  be 
wholesome  and  not  weakening  ;  may  be  made  a 
mental  architect  and  not  a  brain  devastator. 
True,  one  here  and  there  will  be  found  to  suc¬ 
cumb  under  rigid  testing,  but  human  existence  is 
too  earnest  to  demand  that,  because  of  this  a  sys¬ 
tem  good  in  all  other  of  its  effects  must  be  given 
up.  Would  one  urge  for  a  moment  that  because 
a  child  was  run  over  the  other  day  by  the  train, 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Co.  should  tear  up  its 
rails  and  beat  them  into  hospital  cots  or  toy 
cradles  ? 

Perhaps  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  to  what 
extent  examinations  are  a  true  test  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  pupil.  If  the  pupil  by  frequent  prac¬ 
tice  has  become  used  to  writing,  used  to  collecting 
and  arranging  his  thoughts  and  putting  them  on 
paper,  if  the  examination  is  set  by  one  competent 
to  make  and  desirous  of  making  it  a  true  test  of 
attainment,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  a  much  more  accurate  test  than  could  be 
had  by  any  other  process.  Every  method  of  test¬ 
ing  has  its  defects  and  its  virtues,  hut  these  de¬ 
fects  are  increased  and  these  virtues  diminished 
just  in  proportion  as  the  examiner  exhibits  by 
his  papers  and  honest  desire  to  make  them,  not  to 
exhibit  his  own  cleverness,  but  to  afford  an  honest 
test  of  honest  endeavor,  so  covering  the  work 
that  he  who  succeeds  is  he  who  has  so  mastered 
his  work  that  it  will  be  of  use  to  him  in  life,  and 
so  directing  the  questions  that  he  cannot  succeed 
who  has  depended  for  success  entirely  on  a  month 
or  so  of  concentrated  effort,  of  illegitimate  CRAM. 


“A  MAN’S  A  MAN  FOR  A’  THAT.” 


“  What  we  are,  we  are,  the  world’s  caress, 

Its  praise  or  blame  can  neither  curse  nor  bless; 
Fame  cannot  make  us  greater  than  we  are, 

And  lack  of  fame  can  never  make  us  less  ” 


Thr  mghout  the  whole  world,  in  every  walk 
and  profession  in  life,  there  is  manifested  on  the 
part  of  man  a  desire  to  excel  in  some  particular 
line,  and  to  earn,  by  virtue  of  his  ability  or  skill, 
a  name  among  those  of  successful  men.  It  is 
owing  to  this  inborn  spirit  of  emulation  that  the 
world  showers  its  encomiums  upon  the  men  of 
greatest  power  and  greatest  attainment. 

In  order  to  estimate  life  correctly  there  must 
be  a  right  conception  of  life,  and  since  the  world 
does  not  always  judge  life  from  a  right  stand¬ 
point,  a  man’s  true  worth  and  true  greatness  does 
not  necessarily,  and  perhaps  seldom  does,  corre¬ 
spond  exactly  with  the  world’s  estimate  of  him. 

While  it  may  be  true,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  that  the  outward  life  and  condnct  of  a  man 
is  a  true  reflection  of  the  inner  man;  in  reading 
those  outward  manifestations  many  circumstances 
and  conditions  must  be  considered  that  are  fre¬ 
quently  overlooked.  The  world  in  general  judges 
by  the  apparent  success  or  failure  of  effort  and 
fails  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  under  which  the  effort  was 
put  forth. 

In  every  case  where  men  have  become  fam¬ 
ous, their  fame  has  been  the  result  of  earnest  labor, 
but  the  achievement  of  renowned  success  does  not 
depend  solely  upon  labor.  A  m  in  must  have 
special  talents  for  his  special  work,  and  a  courage, 
a  perseverance,  a  self-command  and  a  will-power 
strong  enough  to  meet  and  overcome  the  conflict¬ 
ing  and  opposing  elements  with  which  he  comes 
in  contact.  Nor  is  the  mere  possession  of  these 
different  attributes  sufficient ;  they  must  be 
rightly  proportioned  and  harmoniously  blended 
if  a  high  degree  of  success  is  to  be  reached.  But 
since  nature  is  not  carefu  to  measure  out  and 
weigh  her  endowments  to  her  children  that  all 
may  share  equally  in  her  bounty,  it  is  only  very 
few  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  that  deli¬ 
cate  balancing  of  powers  that  makes  great  achieve¬ 
ment  a  possibility.  In  contrast  with  this  favored 
few  are  the  great  mass  of  humanity  who  have  to 
fight  against  the  disadvantages  of  their  inferior 
natural  endowments,  who,  let  them  strive  as  long 
and  faithful  y  as  they  will,  let  their  aims  and 
purposes  be  ever  so  good,  true  and  unnobling, 
may  not  triumph  in  reaping  the  glorious  results 
that  will  win  for  themselves  the  praise  of  men. 
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Then  there  are  those  mute  inglorious  Miltons, 
around  whom  outward  circumstances  and  envir¬ 
onments  make  it  a  duty  and  a  necessity  to  ex¬ 
pend  their  energies  in  some  secluded  corner  of 
the  globe  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  world  has 
no  opportunity  to  recognize  their  worth.  To  all 
these  may  the  words  be  addressed  : 

‘  ‘  Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise. 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies.” 

But  however  faithfully  and  well  they  may  act 
their  parts,  they  receive  no  recognition  from  the 
world  for  their  merit. 

Again,  many  persons  have  special  excellen¬ 
cies  that  should  call  forth  the  highest  admiration, 
but  who  likewise  have  special  faults  that  should 
call  forth  the  strongest  condemnation.  In  such 
cases  it  often  happens  that  if  the  virtues  are  pre¬ 
dominant,  the  vices  are  overlooked  in  admiration 
of  the  virtues,  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  vices 
are  predominant,  the  virtues  are  overlooked  in 
scorn  of  the  vices.  In  contrast  with  those  whose 
dispositions  carry  them  to  extremes,  art  those 
who  have  neither  any  special  virtues  nor  any 
special  vices,  who  have  not  developed  their  talents 
for  either  good  or  evil,  and  who  consequently 
have  very  little  influence  in  the  world.  These 
pass  uithout  any  notice  from  the  world,  but  they 
are  deserving  of  much  censure  for  their  in¬ 
dolence. 

The  value  that  the  world  sets  upon  a  life  is 
more  or  less  subject  to  change.  How  often  it  has 
happened  in  the  history  of  the  ages  that  a  whole 
nation  has  paid  homage  to  a  man,  and  then, 
owing  to  some  change  in  circumstances,  over 
which  he  had  not  control  and  which  did  not  affect 
his  character  in  the  smallest  degree,  he  has  fallen 
in  public  estimation,  and  the  homage  that  was 
once  his,  has  been  paid  to  another  no  more  worthy 
than  himself.  As  the  world  does  not  always 
recognize  true  merit,  and  often  praised  unduly 
and  blames  unduly,  it  seems  that  its  praise  is 
scarcely  worth  contending  for,  and  that  to  have 
the  confidence  of  being  worthy  of  praise  is  suffi¬ 
cient  reward  of  labor. 


LITERARY. 


THE  SNOW  ELVES. 


Through  the  frost  air  keen  and  riven, 
Through  the  chill  expanse  of  heaven, 
Earthward  slanted,  blown  and  driven, 
Winging  fast ; 

Falling  fleece-like,  folding  ever, 

Face  of  hamlet,  field  and  river, 
Wrapping  icy  buds  that  shiver, 

From  the  blast ; 

Come  the  snow-elves  everywhere, 
Children  of  the  icy  air. 

From  air-caves  that  south  winds  shun, 
Frozen  chambers  of  the  sun, 

Where  ghost-breezes  chill  and  run, 
Sting  and  blow  ; 

In  the  phantom  morning  light, 

In  the  mid-day  still  and  white, 

In  the  silent  dead  of  night, 

Wheeling  low ; 

Sinking,  soughing  ever  down, 

Drive  the  snow-elves  through  the  town. 


Where  the  haggard  maples  stand 
On  the  edge  of  some  lone  land, 

Moaning  in  a  desolate  band, 

Mossed  and  gray  ; 

Where  the  swollen  river’s  breast 
Hides  in  ice  its  black  unrest, 

Hurrying  in  maddened  quest, 

Night  and  day ; 

Come  the  snow-elves  mantling  deep, 

Wood  and  stream  in  muffled  sleep. 

Ever,  ever  folding  down, 

In  a  dream,  wood,  field  and  town, 

Naked  fences,  tree-holes  brown, 

Branches  bare ; 

Through  the  frost  air  keen  and  riven, 

Through  the  chill  expanse  of  heaven, 
Eastward  slanted,  blown  and  driven, 
Everywhere  ; 

Mantling,  muffling  earth  below, 

Come  the  white  elves  of  the  snow. 

— William  Wilfred  Campbell. 


HISTORIC  YORK. 


For  one  who  is  familiar  with  Toronto  only 
as  she  is  to-day,  it  is  very  difficult  to  realize  that 
one  hundred  years  ago  of  the  ten  thousand  acres 
now  covered  by  the  capital  city  of  Ontario  a  very 
small  portion  had  been  cleared  of  its  heavy  tim¬ 
ber  ;  and  where  this  had  been  removed  the  land 
was  still  thickly  studded  with  stumps,  or  obscured 
by  the  undergrowth,  or  such  other  obstructions 
as  are  always  to  be  seen  when  a  densly  wooded 
country  is  being  wrested  by  man  from  nature, 
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and  being  made  to  obey  his  commands.  Such, 
however,  is  the  case. 

A  greater  contrast  can  hardly  be  imagined- 
Then,  the  few  houses  (in  1795  there  were  only 
twelve  houses  and  two  Indian  huts),  scattered  at 
wide  intervals  along  what  is  now  King  street, 
were  built  of  logs,  or,  at  least,  with  a  simple 
wooden  frame  ;  now,  most  of  the  public  buildings, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  business  houses  and  resi¬ 
dences,  are  built  of  solid  masonry  or  brick  with 
iron  or  steel  frames  ;  then,  the  roads  were  simply 
tracks,  deviating  here  and  there  to  avoid  the 
large  stumps  or  holes,  and  in  the  spring  or  fall 
were  .so  heavy  with  mud  to  be  almost  impassable  ; 
now,  many  of  the  streets  are  of  ashphalt,  while 
others,  less  used,  are  paved  with  stone  or  blocks, 
so  that  the  average  Toronto  driver  or  pedestrian 
has  no  opportunity  of  knowing  what  was  the 
nature  even  of  the  soil  of  “  Muddy  Little  York.” 

Other  changes  may  be  noticed,  but  cannot  be 
contrasted,  since  there  was  nothing  in  that  day 
with  which  to  contrast  them.  Among  such  are 
the  electrict  street  railway  system,  with  its  fifty 
or  more  miles  of  track,  its  commodious  cars  and 
excellent  service;  the  ten  parks,  located  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  city,  and  affording  convenient  re¬ 
creation  ground  for  all ;  the  one  hunered  and  fifty 
churches,  many  of  them  large  and  most  beauti¬ 
fully  furnished  i  and  the  massive  and  handsome 
new  Parliament  buildings  in  Queen’s  Park,  where 
also  are  situated  the  new  Provincial  University 
buildings,  with  the  sister  and  affiliated  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges  within  easy  distances. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  conceive  that  so  many 
substantial  changes  have  been  wrought  in  so 
comparatively  short  a  time,  it  is  still  harder  for 
the  peaceful  citizen  of  to-day  to  believe  that 
three  times  within  the  present  century  this  beau¬ 
tiful  city  has  been  the  scene  of  battle  or  devasta¬ 
tion. 

The  first  two  of  these  events  occurred  in  the 
year  1813.  The  Americans  had  in  view  nothing 
less  than  the  taking  of  the  entire  British  possess¬ 
ions  on  this  continent,  and  their  plan  of  campaign 
was,  in  the  year  1813,  to  get  possession  of  all  the 
important  points  round  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie, 
and  on  the  following  year  to  complete  the  work 


by  taking  Montreal  and  the  strongholds  of  East¬ 
ern  Canada. 

With  this  end  in  view,  a  force  of  sixteen 
hundred  men  under  Generals  Dearborn  and  Pike 
was  embarked  at  Sackett’s  Harbor  and  despatch¬ 
ed  to  take  the  fort  of  Little  York.  The  approach 
of  the  enemy  was  announced  to  the  townsmen 
and  settlers  on  the  evening  of  April  the  26th  by 
the  warning  boom  of  a  single  cannon  in  the  fort. 
All  who  could  assist  in  defending  their  town  and 
their  homes  repaired  to  the  fort,  but  by  morning 
the  whole  defending  force  consisted  of  but  six 
hundred  men.  Those  few  advanced  to  the  shore, 
and  although  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  a  land¬ 
ing,  the  approach  of  the  enemy  was  hotly  opposed 
and  every  foot  of  ground  was  contested  until 
they  were  within  about  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
fort.  Here  the  firing  of  the  defenders  ceased  and 
the  enemy  halted.  A  few  minutes  later  the  mag¬ 
azine  exploded  with  fearful  force,  causing  the 
death  of  about  two  hundred  of  the  enemy,  as  well 
as  of  a  few  of  the  defenders,  who  had  not  gone 
far  enough  away  from  the  fort  to  be  out  of  reach 
of  the  falling  debris.  Col.  Pike,  who  was  seated 
on  a  mound  near  by  trying  to  find  out  from  a 
settler  what  was  the  strength  of  the  defenders, 
was  crushed  by  a  mass  of  falling  stone,  while  the 
man  at  his  side  was  only  slightly  hurt. 

This  ended  the  fighting.  The  Canadians  had 
no  place  in  which  to  defend  themselves,  and  as  it 
would  have  been  worse  than  folly  to  hurl  them¬ 
selves  against  a  force  so  much  larger  than  their 
own,  Gen.  Sheafe,  who  was  in  command,  after  de¬ 
stroying  the  military  stores  to  prevent  them  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  led  him  men  to 
Kingston.  General  Dearborn,  after  destroying 
the  Government  Houses  and  some  other  public 
buildings,  re-embarked  and  left  York  on  the 
second  of  May, 

General  Sheafe  was  deprived  of  his  command 
for  leaving  the  capital  with  his  forces,  and  Maj.- 
Gen.  De  Rottenburg  was  sent  back  to  York  in 
command  of  the  Glengarry  Fencibles. 

In  July  of  the  same  year,  when  it  was  known 
that  the  Americans  were  contemplating  an  attack 
on  Burlington  Heights,  a  place  about  thirty-five 
miles  west  of  Toronto,  where  a  large  quantity  of 
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provisions  and  stores  were  held,  De  Rottenburg 
sent  his  regiment  there  to  strengthen  the  guard. 
Commodore  Chauncey,  learning  of  this  on  his 
way  up  the  lake,  landed  at  Fork  and  burned  the 
jail,  together  with  such  other  public  buildings 
and  some  stores  which  had  been  spared  by  Gen. 
Dearborn. 

The  third  time  the  peace  of  this  historic  spot 
was  interrupted  was  under  very  different  circum¬ 
stances,  and  after  it  had  grown  to  quite  consider¬ 
able  dimensions,  and  had  been  incorporated  into 
a  city  under  the  old  Indian  name  of  Toronto. 

In  the  year  1837  William  Lyon  McKenzie,  a 
Liberal  leader  of  very  extreme  views,  found  him¬ 
self  excluded  from  public  office  and  thought  to 
gain  his  end  by  resorting  to  force.  He,  with  a 
few  friends  of  similar  views,  secretly  arranged  to 
have  about  four  thousand  men  gather  round  them 
and  force  the  Governor,  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head, 
to  accede  to  their  demands. 

Although  warned  of  the  impending  rising, 
the  Governor  neglected  to  take  the  least  precau¬ 
tion  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  it  was  only 
by  gross  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the 
rebels  that  they  did  not  secure  control  of  the  city. 

McKenzie  had  summoned  his  men  to  as¬ 
semble  at  Montgomery’s  tavern,  a  place  about 
four  miles  from  the  city,  on  Wednesday,  the  7th 
of  December.  Then  the  order  was  countermand¬ 
ed  by  someone  and  some  of  the  men  assembled  on 
Monday.  Their  movements  became  known  in 
the  city  and  it  at  once  began  to  prepare  for  de¬ 
fence.  By  Tuesday  morning  only  about  four 
hundred  men  had  arrived,  and  this  disheartening 
fact,  together  with  a  lack  of  agreement  among 
the  leaders,  deprived  the  rising  of  its  power. 
Only  some  slight  encounters  Occurred  between 
the  rebels  and  the  citizens,  who  had  rallied  in 
large  numbers  to  the  defence,  and  on  Thursday 
McKenzie  and  his  followers  were  finally  dislodged 
from  their  quarters  and  dispersed. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  Toronto’s  his¬ 
tory  has  been  one  of  continuous  prosperity  and 
rapid  though  substantial  growth.  .  She  has  now 
a  population  verging  on  two  hundred  thousand 
and  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  cities  of  this 
continent.  H.  C.  W. 


HISTORIC  KINGSTON. 


Nature  was  in  a  generous  mood  when  she 
formed  this  Canada  of  ours.  With  royal  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  “  cribbed,  cabined  and  confined,” 
she  flung  far  and  wide,  far  more  than  thrice  a 
thousand  leagues,  the  almost  illimitable  bounds 
of  her  regal  domain,  and  with  equally  lavish 
bounty  endowed  it  with  inexhaustible  wealth  of 
mine,  of  forest  and  of  plain  ;  and  adorned  and 
embellished  it  with  fairer  and  more  picturesque 
scenery  than  her  bounty  had  bestowed  on  any 
other  land. 

One  of  the  loveliest  portions  of  natural 
scenery  in  this  fair  Dominion  is  that  which 
stretches  for  eighty  miles  from  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Quinte  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake 
Ontario.  Picturesque  Prince  Edward,  with 
broken,  irregular  outline  and  jutting  points,  and 
the  emerald  isles  of  Amherst  and  Wolfe  set  in 
the  shimmering  blue  of  broad  Ontario  from  the 
southern  shore  of  the  bay.  Opposed  to  these,  as 
the  northern  boundary,  are  the  fertile  slopes  of  the 
South  Hastings,  Lennox  and  Addington  and 
Frontenac.  The  southern  shore,  in  many  places, 
rises  in  precipitous  masses  from  the  bosom  of  the 
water ;  while  the  gentler  slope  of  the  northern 
shore  allows  the  delighted  gaze  to  wander  far 
inland  over  an  unequalled  scene  of  pastoral 
beauty  and  sylvan  loveliness.  Between,  glide 
with  sluggish  current  Quinte’s  limpid  waters,  as, 
loath  to  leave  so  peaceful  and  enchanting  a  scene 
for  a  tumultous  passage  by  the  swifter  current 
down  the  foaming  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
their  destined  home  in  the  broad  At  antic. 

Starting  from  the  head  of  the  bay,  with  its 
picturesque  hills  in  the  back-ground,  each  mile 
opens  up  to  the  eye  of  the  charmed  traveller  new 
vistas  of  everchanging  loveliness,  whose  charms 
the  most  gifted  poet  would  fail  to  portray,  and 
whose  beauties  no  artist’s  pen  il  could  reproduce. 

Passing  the  bewildering  beauties  of  romantic 
Glenora,  the  waters  of  the  bay  soon  unite  with 
those  of  the  lake.  Just  beyond  Prince  Edward’s 
most  easterly  point  lies  Amherst  Island  ;  still  be- 
3'ond,  Wolfe  Island  rises  to  view.  The  northern 
shore  still  slopes  gently  to  the  water’s  edge,  turn¬ 
ing  gradually  to  the  south  until  the  extremity  of 
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the  lake  is  reached.  Just  north  of  the  point 
where  the  waters  of  the  lake  issue  to  form  the 
swift  and  turbid  tide  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
erosion  of  the  waters  has  formed  a  curved  inden¬ 
tation.  Upon  the  gentle  slope  of  this  bight 
stands  the  city  of  Kingston,  whose  history  for 
nearly  two  and  a  quarter  centuries  has  been  more 
or  less  intimately  associated  with  the  stirring- 
events  which  have  occurred  in  the  evolution  of  a 
free,  an  enlightened  and  a  prosperous  Anglo- 
Saxon  community  from  a  primeval  wilderness 
forest,  tenanted  by  savage  beasts  of  prey  and 
scarcely  less  savage  tribes  of  nomadic  aborigines 

Lying  as  it  does  just  at  the  point  where  the 
opposing  shores  of  the  lake  form  the  narrowed 
channel  ef  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  cite  of  the  city 
commands  the  navigation  of  both  and  thus 
obtains  the  twofold  importance  of  being  a  place 
of  strategic  value  in  war  and  an  equally  impor¬ 
tant  emporium  of  commerce  in  time  of  peace. 

Evidently  so  thought  the  politic  and  statesman¬ 
like  Oourcelles,  French  Governor  of  Canada  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  French 
settlements  in  Canada  had  suffered  much  from 
inroads  of  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  Iroquois,  and 
Courcelles  conceived  the  project  of  building  a  fort 
at  the  foot  of  Lac  St.  Louis,  as  Lake  Ontario  was 
then  called.  A  fort  at  that  place  would  command 
at  least  one  avenue  by  which  the  Iroquois  had 
easy  access  to  the  very  heart  of  the  French  settle¬ 
ments,  and  also  form  a  convenient  post  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  fur  trade  with  various  Indian 
tribes.  He  accordingly  invited  the  Iroquois 
chiefs  to  meet  him  at  Cataraqui  and  by  flattery 
and  bribes  won  their  consent  to  Ins  schemes. 

Courcelles  resigned  his  position  before  the 
fort  was  erected,  but  his  plan  was  carried  out  by 
his  successor,  the  daring  and  chivalrous  Frontenac. 
In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  merchants  of 
Montreal,  Three  Rivers  and  Quebec,  who  feared 
its  effect  on  their  trade  with  the  Indians, Frontenac 
in  June,  1673,  set  out  for  the  site  of  the  proposed 
fort,  with  a  force  of  400  armed  men  in  a  flotilla 
of  120  canoes  and  two  large  flat  boats.  Frontenac 
had  sent  La  Salle  to  request  the  loquois  deputies 
to  meet  him  at  Cataraqui.  In  two  weeks  Fron- 
tenac’s  force  had  overcome  the  dangerous  rapids 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  threaded  the  mazes  of  the 


Thousand  Islands  and  now  approached  tire  ap¬ 
pointed  place  of  meeting,  already  dotted  with 
Iroquois’  encampments.  Forming  his  armament 
in  battle  array,  he  advanced  with  warlike  pomd 
and  landed  at  a  point  just  west  of  the  Cataraqui 
bridge.  He  encamped  his  force  with  military 
precision,  and  on  the  following  morning  held  a 
conference  with  the  Iroquois  deputies,  and  by  a 
lavish  distribution  of  promises  and  gifts  obtained 
their  assent  to  the  plan.  In  ten  days  the  fort  was 
nearly  completed  and  France  held  the  key  of  the 
great  lakes. 

In  1674  the  great  La  Salle,  who  had  formed 
vast  schemes  of  exploration  to  the  far  west  and 
south,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  fort  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  country.  He  made  it  a  depot  of  supplies  for 
the  equipment  of  his  exploring  expeditions,  and 
also  constructed  four  small  decked  vesse's,  the 
pioneers  of  the  fleet  which,  urged  by  wind  or 
steam,  plough  the  waters  of  our  inland  seas  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians 
along  the  shores  of  Ontario.  The  wooden  fort  of 
Frontenac  was  replaced  by  one  of  stone,  and  the 
place  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  feudal  strong¬ 
hold. 

In  1684  De  La  Barre,  with  a  motley  force  of 
1,000  men,  composed  of  regulars,  militia  and 
Couriers  du  Bois,  wild  and  reckless  runners  of 
wood,  marched  to  Ft.  Frontenac  to  chastise  some 
of  the  turbulent  Iroquois  ;  but  was  compelled  to 
conclude  with  them  a  shameful  peace  and  basely 
deserted  to  the  cruel  vengeance  of  the  Iroquois 
500  Illinois  warriors  who  had  come  to  his  assist¬ 
ance. 

In  1685  La  Barre  was  succeeded  by  Den- 
nonville,  who  immediately  strengthened  the  de¬ 
fenses  of  the  fort.  Here,  in  1687,  he  committed 
that  dastardly  act  of  treachery,  which  has  stamp¬ 
ed  his  name  with  infamy,  embittered  the  Iroquois 
and  forever  made  them  the  relentless  foes  of  the 
French,  and  deluged  the  French  settlements  with 
the  blood  of  the  murdered  colonists.  Having  in¬ 
vited  fifty  of  the  Iroquois  chief  to  meet  him  at 
Cataraqui  for  a  conference,  he  treacherously 
seized  them  and  sent  them  in  irons  to 
France.  The  Iroquois  wreaked  dire  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  French,  and  in  the  fatul 
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year  1688  1,000  colonists  fell  by  the  tomahawk, 
and  scalping  knife  of  these  ruthless  marauders, 
Fort  Frontenac  was  itself  threatened,  but  its  for¬ 
midable  defense  daunted  the  courage  of  its  would- 
be  captors. 

Immediately  after  the  bloody  massacre  of 
Lachine,  the  disheartened  French  blew  up  the 
fort  and  left  its  site  in  possession  of  their  enemies. 

In  1695  Frontenac,  who  had  become  Gover¬ 
nor  a  second  time,  sent  a  force  of  600  men  to  re¬ 
build  the  ruined  fort.  This  was  speedily  accom¬ 
plished,  although  the  English  Governor  of  New 
York  protested  against  it. 

During  the  sixty  subsequent  years,  the  fort 
at  Cataraqui  saw  but  little  of  the  horrors  of 
Indian  warfare,  and  was  allowed  to  develope  the 
peaceful  occupations  of  uneventful  commercial 
life.  Still  it  was  the  most  important  of  the 
French  strongholds  along  the  great  lakes.  Here 
the  French  collected  large  stores  of  ammunition 
and  provisions.  In  1756  Montcalm,  the  French 
commander,  during  the  last  years  of  the  war 
which  terminated  French  dominion  in  Canada 
collected  here  a  force  of  3,000  men  for  the  cap 
ture  of  Oswego.  The  enterprise  was  successful, 
and  the  stores  at  Frontenac  were  replenished 
from  the  immense  booty  secured  by  Montcalm  on 
the  fall  of  Oswego.  But  in  its  turn  Fort  Fron- 
ienac  was  captured  by  the  British  under  Brad- 
street,  and  its  immense  stores,  together  with  the 
French  fleet  of  seven  armed  vessels,  were  des¬ 
troyed. 

Again,  through  the  exertions  of  Montcalm 
the  fort,  like  the  fabled  Phcenyx  of  old,  rose  from 
its  ashes,  only  to  pass  in  1760  into  the  hands  of 
the  British,  and  thereafter  was  called  Kingston. 

Under  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  the 
Government  of  Tipper  Canada  was  organized  at 
Kingston,  July  2nd,  1792.  Newark,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Niagara,  became  the  capital,  but 
Kingston  became  the  principal  naval  and  military 
station  of  the  province. 

During  the  war  of  1812-15  Kingston  was  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  Canadian  shipping  on 
Lake  Ontai’io.  In  1813  it  was  menaced  by  the 
Americans  and  was  also  the  objective  point  of 


Gen.  Sheaffe’s  retreat  after  the  capture  of  York 
by  the  Americans  under  Dearborn.  In  1814  it 
was  made  a  depot  of  military  supplies  for  supply¬ 
ing  the  various  armaments  and  forts  in  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  province.  During  this  year  sev¬ 
eral  men-of-war  were  built  at  Kingston,  the  larg¬ 
est  being  the  St.  Lawrence  of  100  guns.  These 
vessels  gave  Britain  the  supremacy  on  Lake 
Ontario. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  commerce  of  the  place  rapidly  increased. 
The  Kingston  bank  was  established,  manufactures 
built  up,  and  ship-building  became  an  important 
industry  of  the  thriving  community. 

Governor  Simcoe,  among  other  plans  for  the 
advancement  of  Canada,  had  formed  a  very  com¬ 
prehensive  scheme  which  included  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  university  at  York.  The  charge  of  or¬ 
ganizing  this  was  offered  to  John  Strachan,  of 
Aberdeen,  Scotland.  This  offer  was  accepted 
and  on  the  last  day  of  the  18th  century  Strachan 
arrived  at  Kingston.  To  his  disappointment  Sim¬ 
coe  had  left  the  country  and  the  university 
scheme  was  abandoned.  In  the  iollowing  year 
Strachan  opened  a  classical  school  in  Kingston. 
The  pioneer  in  this  work,  however,  was  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Stewart,  who,  in  1785,  opened  a  classical 
school  there.  This  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  a  garrison  school.  Soon  other 
schools  sprang  up,  and  in  these  schools  many  of 
the  foremost  of  our  professional,  commercial  and 
political  leaders  received  their  education. 

Under  the  Act  of  Union  of  1841  Kingston 
beeame  the  capital  of  Canada.  Here  the  first 
united  parliament  was  held,  and  the  wise  acts 
passed  by  this  parliament  laid  the  foundation  of 
our  present  excellent  municipal  institutions. 

Here  died,  in  1843,  Governor  Bagot,  and  in 
1844  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to 
Montreal.  About  this  time  Queen’s.  College  re¬ 
ceived  university  powers,  and  in  1846  Regiopole’s 
College  was  founded.  During  the  troubled  years 
of  ’37-38,  the  place  fortunately  escaped  scenes  of 
bloodshed  and  made  steady  advancement  in  wealth 
and  population. 
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During  the  many  years  of  profound  peace 
which  this  country  has  enjoyed,  the  Limestone 
city  has  increased  in  population  to  nearly  17,000. 
The  city  has  not  grown  sa  rapidly  as  some  other 
cities  in  Ontario,  and  it  has  failed  to  maintain 
the  relatively  important  position  which  it  held  in 
the  eariy  history  of  the  province.  This  may  be 
largely  attributed  to  the  building  of  canals  and 
rsilroads  and  the  deepening  of  the  bed  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  which  makes  transhipment  at  Kings¬ 
ton  no  longer  a  matter  of  necessity. 

Still  the  wealth  of  the  surrounding  country, 
the  rich  mineral  deposits  in  that  region,  and  the 
beauty  and  salubrity  of  its  situation,  give  assur¬ 
ance  that  with  the  revival  of  trade  in  this 
country  there  is  a  future  of  steady  advancement 
in  wealth  and  population  to  this  romantic  and 
venerable  city  of  “  ye  olden  time.” 

W.  Osborne. 


Missionary  and  Religious. 


“  If  chosen  men  could  never  be  alone 
In  deep  mid-silence  open  browed  to  God 
No  greatness  ever  had  been  dreamed  or  done.” 

- o - 

LIFE  OF  CHRIST  (continued). 


VI.  PERIOD  OF  POPULARITY. 

1.  In  Samaria. 

a.  Conversation  with  Samaritan  Woman, 
John  IV,  3-26. 

b.  Effect  on  disciples,  John  IV,  27-30. 

c.  Effect  on  Samaritans,  John  IV,  39-41. 

2.  In  Galilee. 

a.  Reception  of  Galileans,  John  IV,  43-45. 

b.  Heals  a  ruler’s  son,  John  IV,  46-54. 

3.  At  Jerusalem. 

a.  Heals  an  impotant  man,  John  V,  1-9. 

b.  Opposition  of  the  Jews,  John  V,  10-16. 

c.  Testimony  of  His  Messiahship,  (1)  Of  His 
Father,  John  V,  17-31  ;  (2)  of  John,  John 
V,  32-35  ;  (3)  of  His  works,  John  V,  36-38; 
(4)  of  the  Scriptures.  John  V,  39-47. 

4.  At  Nazareth,  Luke  IV,  16-32. 

5.  Gahlean  Ministry. 


a.  At  home,  (1)  chose  Capernaum  as  home 
Matt.  IV,  12-17  ;  (2)  gathers  former  dis¬ 
ciples,  Matt.  IV,  8-22  ;  (3)  heals  the  de¬ 
moniac,  Luke  IV,  33-87  ;  (4)  heals  Peter’s 
mother-in-law,  Luke  IV,  38-39  ;  (5)  heals 
Mary,  Luke  IV,  40-41. 

b.  First  tour.  Heals  the  leper,  Mark  I,  40-45. 

c.  At  home  (1)  Heals  paralytic,  Mark  II, 
1-12;  (2)  calls  Levi,  Mark  II,  13-14;  (3) 
plucking  corn  on  Sabbath,  Mark  11,23-28; 
(4)  heals  withered  hand,  Mark  III,  1-6  ;  (5) 
withdraws  to  sea  shore,  Mark  III,  7.12. 

d.  Second  tour.  (1)  Call  of  the  twelve,  Mark 
III,  13-19  ;  (2)  sermon  on  the  mount,  Matt. 
V,  VI,  VII. 

e.  At  home.  Heals  Centurion’s  servant,  Luke 
VII,  1-10. 

f.  Third  tour.  (1)  Raises  widow’s  son,  Luke, 

VII,  11-17  ;  (2)  concerning  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  Luke  VII,  18-35  ;  (3)  first  anointing, 
Luke  VII,  36-50. 

g.  At  home.  (1)  Heals  blind  and  dumb  de¬ 
moniac  and  Pharisee,  Matt.  XII,  22-45  ;  (2) 
points  out  mother  and  brethren,  Matt. 
XII,  46-50. 

h.  Fourth  tour.  (1)  Teaching  by  parables, 
Matt.  XIII,  1-52.  How  to  study  a  para¬ 
ble  :  a,  Circumstances,  1,  place,  2,  time,  3> 
persons  ;  b,  comparison  of  accounts  ;  c,  in¬ 
terpretation  ;  d,  central  truth  ;  e,  group  ; 
/,  practical  lesson  ;  g,  doctrine  the  parable 
teaches.  (2)  Stilling  the  tempest,  Luke 

VIII,  22-25  ;  (3)  heals  the  Gadarene  de¬ 
moniac,  Luke  VIII,  25-39. 

i.  At  home.  (1)  Matthew’s  feast,  Matt.  IX> 
10-12  ;  (2)  heals  woman  with  the  issue  of 
blood,  Matt.  IX,  20-22 ;  (31  raises  Jairus’ 
daughter,  Matt.  18,  IX,  19,  23-26. 

j.  Fifth  tour.  (1)  Heals  two  blind  men, 
Matt  IX,  27-31  ;  (2)  heals  dumb  demoniac, 
Matt.  IX,  32-33  ;  (3)  preaching  at  Nazar¬ 
eth,  Mark  VI,  1-6  ;  (4)  mission  of  twelve, 
Mark  X. 

k.  At  home.  (No  narrative.) 

l.  Sixth  tour.  (1)  Feeds  five  thousand,  Matt- 
XIV,  15-21 ;  (2)  walking  on  the  sea,  XIV5 
23-33. 
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“  De  Lord  Jesus  Christ  put  it  in  my  heart. 
Nobody  tell  me  to  pray  for  all  de  world.  De 
Savior  put  it  in  my  heart.  He  came  no  die  for 
one,  but  for  de  whole  world,  and  me  mus’  pray 
for  de  world.”  So  said  the  negro  slave  on  being 
asked  how  he  came  to  pray  for  all  the  world. 

And  truly  this  was  like  Christ.  His  coming 
to  earth  was  essentially  missionary  in  spirit ; 
more  so  than  we  could  show  by  any  acts  of  our 
own.  We  may  leave  the  greatest  enjoyment  of 
which  we  can  conceive,  and  go  away  to  some  dark¬ 
ened  shore  where  we  will  find  none  of  the  luxur¬ 
ies  which  have  daily  been  presented  to  us,  but 
the  difference  could  not  mean  as  much  to  us  as  it 
must  have  seemed  to  Christ  when  He  left  the 
olorious  mansion  of  His  Father  in  Heaven  and 
came  down  to  sojourn  through  those  long  and 
tedious  years  upon  a  lonely  and  sinful  earth. 

He  came  because  he  loved  those  for  whom 

he  came,  and  commanded  us  that  we  should  love 

our  neighbors.  Then  all  true  followers  of  Christ 
&  .  > 
who  know  the  great  need  of  this  world  of  ours 

must  surely  have  a  longing  in  their  hearts  to  give 

their  brothers  and  sisters  in  spiritual  darkness 

something  more  of  the  light  which  is  in  Jesus 

Christ.  Everyone  for  Christ  and  Christ  for 

everyone  is  the  daily,  yea  hourly,  burden  of  their 

prayers.  How  can  it  be  brought  about  ?  My 

reader,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  as  far  as  you 

can  have  anything  to  do  about  the  matter,  it  may 

be  summed  up  in  three  simple,  yet  wonderful 

words,  “  Everything  for  Christ.” 

“  Would’st  them  go  forth  to  bless, 

Be  sure  of  thine  own  ground  ; 

Fix  well  the  centre  first, 

Then  draw  the  circle  round.” 

Christian  Missions — A  Divine  Service  and 
a  Divine  Calling,  with  a  Divine 
Message. 

In  these  superficial  and  skeptical  times  of 
unrest  and  rush,  when  so  many  theological  fads 
and  fancies  spring  up  as  of  mushroom  growth  . 
when  men  try  “  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written 
when  every  man’s  criticism,  be  he  fool  or  philos¬ 
opher,  is  dragged  to  the  front,  as  if  the  Bible 
were  worn  out,  and  their  utopian  notions  were 
needed  to  make  a  new  Bible  and  a  new  theology  ; 
In  such  times  there  is  the  possibility  and  danger 


of  letting  drop  out  of  sight,  for  the  moment,  the 
fact  that  the  work  of  Christian  missions  is  a 
Divine  service,  needing  a  Divine  calling,  with  a 
Divine  message.  It  is  imperitive  we  keep  these 
facts  to  the  fore-front. 

The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  motive  force  in 
Christian  missions.  It  is  “  of  Him,  and  through 
Him,  and  to  Him  ”  that  men  enter  this  work, 
being  assured  of  their  Divine  calling  to  His  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  apostles  seemed  never  to  forget  the  fact, 
nor  were  they  ashamed  to  recognize  it,  that  they 
were  “  Servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  They 
boldly  psserted  this,  and  acknowledged  it  unto 
God  and  to  the  church,  as  well  as  to  themselves. 
It  is  safe  and  helpful  that  we  take  this  same 
stand  to-day  in  boldly  witnessing  for  Him.  To 
recognize  in  the  same  manner  that  which  He  de¬ 
clares  we  are,  namely :  “  Temples  of  the  Holy 

Ghost.”  If  “  servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,’’ 
then  the  great  principle  which  attaches  to  this 
relationship,  obedience,  in  total  self  surrender  to 
Him  is  a  necessity.  This  position  brings  us  into 
harmony  with  all  divine  requirements  and 
divine  appointing.  This  is  God’s  order  in  His 
service  for  His  work.  If  we  are  to  be  His  am¬ 
bassadors,  then  we  must  be  true  and  straight  be¬ 
fore  Him  and  before  mankind. 

The  service  of  God  demands  that  as  such  we 
be  “  full  of  faith,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
that  we  receive  His  special  anointing  for  this 
work,  and  that  He  Himself  send  us  forth  into 
the  great  harvest  field.  If  we  follow  out  this 
subject  on  purely  biblical  lines,  then  no  man  has 
a  right  to  preach  and  teach  His  gospel  unless  he 
has  received  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  His 
Divine  anointing  for  this  divine  service.  Many 
rush  into  His  work  before  they  are  sent,  and 
therefore  lack  the  divine  qualifications.  Whom 
the  Holy  Ghost  sends  He  endues. 

Before  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself  enter¬ 
ed  upon  His  ministry,  Luke  tells  us  “  how  God 
anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  power,  who  went  about  doing  good  and  heal¬ 
ing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil,  for  God 
was  with  Him.”  Then  Jesus  stood  up  in  the 
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ynagogue  and  read  from  Isaiah,  Himself  saying : 
“  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  Me,  because  He 
hath  anointed  Me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
poor ;  He  hath  sent  Me  to  heal  the  broken-heart¬ 
ed,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  re¬ 
covery  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bound.” 

When  St.  Paul  himself  was  converted  the 
Lord  Jesus  put  him  through  some  very  rapid  and 
definite  experiences  within  those  “  three  days  ”  of 
blindness.  He  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  assured  of  his  divine  call  to  the  ministry. 
St.  Luke  records  of  him  and  Barnabas,  that  when 
certain  teachers  of  the  church  in  Antioch  were 
praying,  and,  as  they  ministered  to  the  Lord  and 
fasted,  the  Holy  Ghost  said :  “  Seperate  me, 

Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I 
have  called  them.”  ....  So  they  being  sent 
forth,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  departed  unto  Seleucia, 
&c.”  Thus  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  them  forth. 

If  it  were  necessary  for  our  Lord  and  Master 
to  be  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  work 
of  preaching  the  gospel,  &c.,  and  if  also  it  was 
necessary  for  Bornabas  and  Saul  and  the  others 
whom  He  sent  forth,  how  much  more  so  for  us  ? 

Our  Lord  says  :  “  I  sanctify  Myself  for 

their  sakes  that  they  also  may  be  sanctified,  san¬ 
ctify  them  through  Thy  Truth.”  Thus  while  it 
is  a  necessity  that  we  obey  God  in  this  total  self- 
surrender,  that  we  may  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  His  ministry,  this  inducement,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  take  the  place  of  mental  culture, 
nor  does  it  destroy  our  tree  will,  nor  does  it  take 
us  away  out  of  the  word  of  truth  ;  but  while  it 
gives  power  and  illumination  of  His  word,  we 
must  never  forget  the  one  great  purpose  of  His 
marvelous  endownment  is  to  reveal  to  us  Jesus  as 
Lord.  “  He  shall  not  speak  of  Himself,  but  shall 
testify  of  Me  !”  The  Holy  Ghost  enables  us  to 
spiritually  apprehend  our  Lord  and  know  Him 
truly,  as  “  Ghrist  in  you  the  hope  of  glory.” 

This  divine  anointing  is  needed  more  to-day 
than  at  anjT  time  in  the  past,  because  we  have  to 
meet  greater  difficulties  in  all  forms  of  unbelief 
in  its  damning  influences  from  fslse  brethren  ; 
difficulties  in  all  the  modern  forms  of  skepticism. 


The  need  is  pressing  and  urgent  for  men — manly 
men— men  of  stilling  worth,  of  strong  robust 
character ;  men  who  will  be  true  to  God  and  true 
to  the  Bible,  and  true  to  their  own  conscience. 

Nothing  but  the  Ho'y  Ghost  can  produce 
such  men,  and  the  mission  field,  as  well  as  the 
church  at  home,  demands  them.  There  must  then 
be  first  this  willing  mind  in  this  full  consecration 
to  God  before  He  can  bestow  upon  each  man  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  his  personal  penticost.  He  cannot 
bestow  this  baptism  unless  it  is  preceded  by  this 
implicit  obedience  to  His  will,  and  it  is  no  use  to 
go  forth  without  Him. 

o 

We  must  have  in  this  work  our  own  penticost 
and  the  promise  is  as  much  to  us  as  to  the  first 
desciples,  “  When  He  came  like  as  a  mighty  rush¬ 
ing  wind  and  fire.”  Peter  tells  us  “  how  God 
gives  the  Holy  Ghost  to  them  that  obey  Him, 
and  how  that  theHolyGhoSt  fell  on  theGentiies  the 
same  as  it  did  on  us  at  the  beginning.”  “  That 
this  promise  is  unto  you  and  your  children  and 
all  that  are  afar  off,  &c.”  It  is  this  power  that  is 
“  to  make  you  perfect  (or  fit)  for  every  good 
work.”  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  being 
a  minister  of  the  Methodist  church,  or  any  church, 
and  being  a  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Men  may  make  us  the  former,  but  the  Holy 
Ghost  only  can  make  us  the  latter  ;  but  we  should 
be  both.  Paul  says  :  “  I  was  made  a  minister, 

according  to  the  gift  of  the  grace  of  God  given 
unto  me,  by  the  effectual  working  of  His  power. 
Necessity  is  laid  upon  me,  for  woe  is  me  if  I 
preach  not  this  gospel.” 

[to  be  continued.] 


LOCALS. 


The  members  of  the  Glee  Club  presented 
Miss  Wilson,  who  has  presided  so  faithfully  at 
the  piano  for  them  during  the  year,  with  a  Silver 
Ink  Stand,  and  an  address. 

Messrs  Gowman,  Peake,  Quay,  Caldwell  and 
Curts  went  up  to  Toronto  last  week  to  write  on 
Trinity  Matriculation  Examination.  Mr.  Curts 
and  Peake  passed  in  all  subjects.  Mr.  Quay,  has 
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to  write  on  Latin  again,  Mr.  Caldwell,  on  Latin, 
Euclid  and  English,  Mr.  Gowman,  did  not  write 
on  Latin,  but  was  successful  on  all  the  other 
subjects. 

We  would  advise  Mr.  B-r-n-d-n  to  learn  the 
art  of  controlling  his  tongue,  and  grin  before  he 
enters  another  S.  A.  meeting  else  he  may  find 
himself  in  charge  of  a  brass-buttoned  gentleman. 

H-g-s  goes  to  Premier’s  celebration  and  gets 
into  difficulty. 

First  Scene — Comes  out  of  Opera  House  at 
wrong  door  and  finds  himself  and  lady  friends 
behind  a  high  board  fence  with  a  nailed  up  gate. 

Second  Scene— The  gallant  youth  says,  “this 
gate  shali  swing,”  and  with  a  Herculanean  blow 
swings  it  ajar,  The  ladies  pass  out  and  he  would 
follow,  but  is  reminded  by  a  “Peeler”,  that  he 
had  better  retire  from  whence  he  came.  He 
obeys. 

Third  Scene — Our  hero  using  his  boot  as 
a  hammer,  which  owing  to  its  weight  and  size 
was  most  suitable.  The  gate  secure,  he  scales 
the  twelve  foot  fence  and  in  a  moment  is  with 
his  beloved  again. 

P.  S.  C-h-p-e  &  J.  B-y-n  escaped  a  similar 
fate  by  flight. 

Where  are  the  blue  buttons  gone  ? 

We  are  anxious  to  know  whether  W-h-t-m-r 
has  paid  the  bill  of  damages  brought  against 
him  yet,  or  has  he  refunded  the  seal  skin. 

Mock  Parliament  : — The  regular  session  of  ■ 
the  parliament  was  held  on  Friday  evening, March 
loth.,  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Facey  party 
had  been  defeated  at  the  previous  session,  and 
were  determined  to  regain  their  position,  great 
excitement  prevailed.  When  the  members  en¬ 
tered  the  house  it  was  evident  that  the  Ormiston 
government  would  be  sustained. 

Mr.  Reddick  of  the  government  introduced 
a  bill  advocating  the  calling  together,  at  an  early 
date,  representatives  of  the  different  dependencies 
of  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  ad- 
visibility  of  closer  relationship  to  the  mother 


country.  Messrs  Chapman  and  Osborne  supported 
the  motion,  and  Mr.  Toll,  Carman  and  Facey 
opposed  it  in  the  strongest  terms.  When  the 
speakers  bell  rang,  the  whips  hurried  their  men 
into  their  respective  positions.  The  visitor’s 
gallery  was  thronged  with  an  excited  audience 
awaiting  anxiously  the  result.  The  vote  being 
taken,  the  government  was  found  to  be  sustain¬ 
ed,  and  as  a  result  its  members  cheered  loudly 
and  long. 

Athletic  Association  • — A  meeting  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  re-organizing  the  Ath¬ 
letic  Association  on  Saturday,  the  16th.  inst.  The 
following  are  the  officers  for  the  spring  term, — 
Hon.  President,  Dr.  Dyer ;  President,  A.  J.  John¬ 
ston  ;  Vice-President,  H.  A.  Proctor ;  Secretary, 
A.  E.  Lidstone,  Ass.  Secretary,  R.  D.  Parker; 
Treasurer,  F.  F.  Wright. 

The  above  officers  take  a  deep  interest  in 
athletic  sports  and  seem  bound  to  make  this  one 
of  the  most  successful  seasons  in  the  history  of 
the  college.  They  are  now  patiently  awaiting 
the  departure  of  the  snow  when  they  hope  to 
get  down  to  business. 

The  Polymnian  Society  : — ' The  entertain¬ 
ment  given  by  the  ladies  the  other  evening  in  the 
Chapel  was  a  decided  success.  Prof.  Shepherd’s 
pupils,  though  they  had  but  a  few  lessons  in 
elocution,  showed  evident  marks  of  training,  and 
we  shall  look  for  some  excellent  recitals  from 
them  at  some  future  meeting,  or  meetings.  After 
the  progam  there  were  expressions  on  many  lips 
that  “that  was  the  best  entertainment  the  ladies 
have  given  this  year”,  and  there  were  regrets 
not  few  that  the  processes  of  the  suns  had  made 
it  impossible  for  any  more  meetings  of  the  Polym- 
this  year.  To  those  who  have  heard  Prof.  Shep¬ 
herd  need  nothing  from  our  pen  to  tell  the  worth 
of  his  part  of  the  program,  but  to  those  outside, 
who  have  not  heard  him  we  would  say  that  it  is 
our  somewhat  proud  boast  that  there  is  not  his 
equal  in  Canada.  The  closing  chorus  by  the 
society  “Three  blind  mice,”  with  “John  Brown  had 
a  Little  Indian,”  given  as  an  enchore,  though  one 
is  disposed  to  think  them  somewhat  “silly”  yet 
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were  well  received,  and  in  truth  given  with 
precision  as  they  were,  they  make  excellent 
rounds.  We  shall  all  remember  with  delight  this 
and  other  meetings  of  the  society. 

The  annual  birthday-offering  service  of  the 
Albert  College  Mission  Band,  held  on  March 
10th,  was  as  usual  a  great  success.  After  the 
customary  opening  exercisest  a  consecration 
duet  was  sweetly  rendered  by  Misses  Carman 
and  Jewell,  followed  by  an  interesting  address 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Trotter,  pastor  of  one  of  the  city 
churches,  who  was,  for  a  number  of  years,  a 
missionary  in  Lierra  Leonne,  going  out  in  J une, 
1856  as  General  Superintendent  of  the  Countess 
of  Huntington's  work  in  that  district.  The 
description  of  his  trip,  his  work  and  the  inci¬ 
dents  connected  therewith,  given  with  kindly 
humor,  yet  filled  with  earnestness,  was  indeed 
instructive  and  was  highly  appreciated.  A  solo, 
given  by  Miss  Minnie  Brentnell  added  to  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  the  hour.  The  offering 
amounted  to  fifteen  dollars. 

Oh  Wright,  Wright,  for  goodness  sake  throw 
it  out  of  the  window  ? 


MATRIC.  STUDENTS. 

- o - 

William  W.  Wagg,  ( Dear  Willie )  is  a 
promising  youth  of  mild,  gentle  disposition  and 
of  would-be  unoffensive  manners.  He  was  bom 
and  passed  his  boyhood  days  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Goodwood,  in  which  village  he  learned  the  art 
of  “  winning  by  a  look,”  being  priveleged  to  sell 
factory  cotton  and  gingham  to  all  the  pretty 
girls  of  the  neighborhood.  He  attended  a 
Business  College  in  Toronto  for  three  months, 
but  afterwards  smothered  all  his  “  merchant- 
prince  ”  ambitions  and  decided  to  enter  the 
Christian  ministry.  No  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  Willie  would  dare  say  for  a  moment,  but 
that  health  permitting,  he  must  have  a  successful 
career. 

There  is  one  fellow  who  has  been  quite  an 
interesting  feature  of  Albert  College  life  during 


this  year.  He  struck  us  like  a  cyclone.  In 
foot-ball — well  the  papers  had  spared  no  efforts 
to  make  him  famous  ;  in  preaching — he  had 
charmed  the  best  audiences  of  his  native  burg  ; 
in  elocution — suffice  it  to  say  he  had  stood  before 
professors,  faultless,  and  ever  now,  as  he 
himself  would  declare,  one  does  but  honor  him 
his  dues  when  ranking  E.  Sheppard  along  with 
our  own  respected  Prof.  Shepherd  ;  in — well  for 
brief,  in  everything,  E.  Sheppard  was  “  the 
stuff.”  He  has  however  been  a  good  student, 
has  entered  into  college  life,  and  has  come  to  be 
considered  “  one  of  the  boys.”  He  needed  but  a 
college  drill,  he  needed  but  to  rub  up  against 
students,  he  needed  but  a  journey  outside  his 
own  lone  cove  about  that  hill-shadowed  city  of 
Hamilton  to  show  him  that  the  world  was  a 
large  place,  and  the  people  in  it,  at  least  a  great 
majority  of  them,  able  competitors  of  his  own. 
This  he  has  had  and  he  leaves  us  a  wiser,  but  we 
trust  NOT  a  sadder  man  than  when  he  came. 

Arthur  Chancer  Fulsom,  was  born  on  a 
farm  near  the  town  of  Dunnville.  Having  grad¬ 
uated  at  the  common  school,  he  spent  some  time 
in  the  Welland  High  School.  He  was  then  called 
to  assist  a  neighboring  pastor,  and  after  a  year 
spent  in  this  occupation  came  to  Albert.  “  full  of 
enthusiasm  ”  and  determined  to  capture  Matric. 
with  honors  in  English,  but  alas,  he  was  destined 
to  fall,  and  now  he  seeks  his  honors  elsewhere, 
English  honors  none  the  less. 

Mr.  F.  is  a  fairly  good  student,  but  notwith¬ 
standing  his  aims  he  is  somewhat  fickle  and  in¬ 
clined  to  become  discouraged.  Daring  his  stay 
amongst  us  he  has  identified  himself  with  many 
good  works,  one  of  which  was  the  organization 
of  the  Baggage  Transfer  Company.  As  he  pas¬ 
tures  in  other  fields  we  miss  his  smiling  face 
from  the  dining  hall.  We  trust  he  will  give  a 
good  account  of  himself  wherever  his  sphere  of 
labor  may  be. 

A  charming  blonde  is  R.  S.  Anderson,  In 
personal  appearance  he  is  decidedly  talkative  and 
susceptible.  His  smiles  is  perhaps  his  most  re¬ 
markable  feature,  unless  indeed  it  is  his  extreme 
averson  to  his  personal  non-presence  at  feeds, 
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but  his  smile  is  clearly  distinguishable  to  thejear 
of  one  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  two[_or  three 
blocks,  and  he  frequently  renders  the  midnight 
hours  melodious  by  allowing  said  smile  to  roam 
at  leisure  through  our  halls.  Born  in  Ontario, 
raised  in  Manitoba,  subjected  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  influences  of  the  western  braves,  Mr. 
Anderson  became  almost  lost  bo  civilization,  and 
it  has  only  been  by  the  long  and  earnest  efforts 
of  our  institution  since  his  return  to  Ontario 
some  three  yeers  ago,  that  he  has  been  rescued. 
Mr.  Anderson,  however,  is  a  general  favorite  and 
one  of  our  most  promising  matriculants. 

Point  Ann  is  bravely  represented  in  our 
matric.  class  in  the  person  of  Rubenstein  Mel- 
chizedek  Boyd,  a  young  man,  to  all  appearances, 
with  a  future  before  him.  For  a  number  of 
years  Mr.  Boyd  has  allowed  his  time  to  be  about 
equally  divided  between  Albert  College  sports 
and  those  of  Point  Ann.  We  believe  his  chosen 
profession  is  that  of  medicine  and  by  way  of 
assisting  Mr.  Boyd  we  would  here  give  a  per- 
scription  in  which  we  have  every  faith — Study, 
6  parts  ;  perseverance,  6  parts  ;  foot-ball,  2 
parts  ;  sail-boating,  2  parts  ;  bumming,  —  7  parts  ; 
attendance  at  class,  8  parts  ;  excuses,  0  parts  ; 
flirtations,  0  parts. 

Fredrington  Flamseuttle  Wright. — Of  all 
specimens  of  humanity,  the  long  and  the  short, 
the  plump  and  the  peaked,  the  sweet  and  the 
sour,  the  know-all  and  the  meek,  we  have  one 
Wright.  Freddie  is  a  thin,  lank}7,  timid  ci’ea- 
ture  who  was  born  a  farmer  near  a  village  west 
of  Toronto.  There  he  grew  like  a  cornstalk 
amidst  the  ups  and  downs  of  hayseeds.  One  hot 
summer  day  while  shoving  hay  between  the 
rafters,  he  was  impressed  by  a  hornet  dropping- 
down  his  neck,  and  had  you  been  there  you 
would  have  said  that  Wright  was  wrong.  But 
forsaking  the  fun  on  the  farm  he  comes  to  study 
medicine.  He  wears  a  12 \  inch  shoe,  which 
never  lets  a  foot-ball  pass.  He  keeps  shy  of  the 
ladies,  but  when  gallantry  demands  it,  he  is  so 


bold  as  to  walk  down  Front  Street  with  a  lady 
who  thinks  that  he  is  all  Wright.  Success  to 
him  in  every  line. 

Daniel  Ebinezar  Cameron. — The  subject  of 
this  sketch  is  said  to  have  first  seen  the  light  of 
day  on  a  farm  near  Alliston,  Out.  He  spent  his 
youthful  days,  of  which  little  is  known,  amongst 
the  mullens  and  burdocks  of  his  father’s  farm, 
but  being  ambitious  and  hearing  of  Albert 
College,  where  men  are  taught  the  art  of  becom- 
ing  famous,  hither  he  came  some  four  years  ago. 
In  Albert  he  is  known  to  many,  as  the  bashful 
young  man.  He  is  certainly  not  a  “  flirt,”  and 
seems  to  have  a  special  aversion  to  young  ladies,, 
never  having  been  seen  in  the  company  of  one, 
nor  would  he  dare  do  anything  so  rude  as  to 
smile  at  one. 

As  a  student  he  is  a  hard  worker  and  is 
determined  to  make  matric.  this  year,  after 
which  he  purposes  entering  the  Christian  Minis¬ 
try.  We  wish  him  success. 

Charles  Herbert  Euclid  David,  the  notorious 
mathematical!  and  noise  maker  of  Albert,  is  a 
lad  of  about  sixteen,  who  hails  from  the  vicinity 
of  Northport.  He  understands  all  about  mathe¬ 
matics,  bumming  rooms  and  everything  else. 
As  happens  with  a  great  many  boys,  he  thinks 
he  knows  everything  and  if  he  could  only 
realize  that  there  is  yet  a  little  to  learn,  he 
might  get  to  work.  He  has  the  happy  faculty 
of  always  taking  the  ladies’  side  of  the  class¬ 
room  when  asked  to  solve  a  problem  on  the 
board,  and  many  and  most  peculiar  are  the  grins 
which  deck  his  phis "  when  his  question  is 
worked.  He  is  of  a  restless  disposition  and  is 
never  satisfied  unless  he  makes  the  night  hideous 
with  shouting  through  the  halls  and  other  bovs' 
rooms.  He  has  such  a  musical  voice  that  he 
imagines  it  charms  awav  the  hobgoglins,  but  we 
would  advise  him  to  go  to  the  woods  and 
practice  before  he  tries  it  again,  as  we  are  not 
anxious  to  hear  that  well  known  twang.  He  is. 
young  yet  and  no  doubt  will  change  his  ways 
and  become  worthy  of  him  whose  name  he  bears. 
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Wre.stlewell  Jumpatit  Ashton  made  his 
home  during  the  callow  days  of  youth  in  the 
township  of  Howick,  county  of  Huron.  Like 
many  another  of  our  successful  students,  he  first 
found  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  well-developed 
physical  and  intellectual  capacities  in  the 
popular  and  time- honored  profession  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  transition  from  that  to  milling  is  a 
very  natural  step,  and  there  is*  every  reason  to 
beleive  that  the  latter  industry  would  have 
accorded  our  subject  a  place  in  the  foremost 
ranks  had  he  continued  to  follow  it  ;  but  alas 
for  milling,  or  indeed  any  other  like  calling, 
when  the  desire  for  knowledge  lays  its  relentless 
grasp  on  its  victim.  Mr.  Ashton  still  grinds — 
grinds  hard — perhaps  too  hard,  but  he  is  one  of 
our  heavy-weights  and  we  predict  his  success. 


PERSONALS. 


o 


Mr.  H.  Holton  from  Ottawa,  called  on  Miss  Gard¬ 
ner  a  few  days  since. 

Mr.  Smith  has  gone  to  his  home,  to  remain  until 
after  the  Easter  Holidays. 

Miss  K.  Fanil  who  was  appointed  as  a  Delegate  to 
the  League  Convention  in  Toronto,  gave  a  report  to 
our  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Miss  Stewart  an  old  music  graduate  of  the  college, 
gave  us  a  call  while  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Graham  has  gone  to  his  home  in  Manitoba, 
to  resume  his  former  occupation  of  farming. 

Mr.  Dobson  has  left  for  Waterville,  Que. 

Mr.  E.  Cauldwell  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Hamilton  and  other  points. 

Mr.  F.  Stevenson  from  Trinity  Medical,  visited 
us  while  in  the  city. 

With  deep  regret  we  announce  the  departure  of 
Miss  S.  McDonald,  who  has  gone  to  her  home  in 
Beachburg. 

Mr.  Howard  has  left  for  Parry,  Sound.,  where  he 
is  engaged  in  his  old  trade. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  gone  to  his  home  in  the  west. 

With  pleasure  we  welcome  our  new  comer  Miss 
Hopkins,  and  hope  she  will  be  happy  amongst  us. 


DSt.  E  AKINS, 

Office  and  Residence, — Corner  Hotel  and 
Church  Streets. 

Office  Hours, — From  1  to  3  p.  m,,  and  7  to 
9  p.  m. 

TELEPHONE  80 


STUDENTS 


ALL 

REQUIRE 


M  Pencils. 


We  keep  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  stocks  of  them  in  the  Dominion. 

- THE  BEEHIVE - 

Clias  iV.  Siilinan. 

THE  STAR 

HAT  and  FURNISHING  STORE 

(Opposite  Tickell  &  Sons.) 

SEEKS  PATRONAGE  OF  STUDENTS. 

£^T0  per  cent  discount  to  students. 

GEO  P  MINAKER 

DR.  W.  YOUKERr 

Office  and  Residence,— Pinnacle  St.,  second 
door  below  Merchants  bank. 

Office  Hours, — 1  to  3  and  7  to  8  p.m. 

Watchmaker 

AND 

j  Jeweller. 

Fine  Line  of  Watches,  Clocks  and  Jewellery. 
Repairing  a  Specialty. 

BELLEVILLE,  ONT.,  Opp.  Kyle  House. 


J.  A. 


&'i:TjmTD322<rrra>  ieso  i 

For  a  First  Class  HAIR  CUT  or  SHAVE  go  to 

-  LATTIIHER  - 

Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  FRONT  STREET. 

=  STUEEN  TS= 

For  a  First  Class  HAIR  CUT  and  SHAVE  go  to 

The  Centra'  Hair  Dressing  Parlor 
—FRONT  STREET. - 

Frank  Hicks,  -  Proprietor. 

—THE  LEADING  BARGAIN  HOUSE— 

HI-  LAYTOIST, 

- - IMPORTER  OF - 

Dry  Goods  and  Millinery. 

Front  Street,  -  -  Belleville. 
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WHEN  YOU  WANT  A  .  .  .  . 

FIRST  CLASS  PHOTO  G0T0 
JjJmxiJi  (gf®  , 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

. PATRONIZE . 

^SAMUEL  DEEWL, 

....  FOR  AN  A  1  HAIR  CUT  or  SHA  VE . 

Razor  Honing  only  15  cents. 

£5TNe\-t  door  to  Albion  Hotel. 

JOSEPH  CALHWELli 

- DENTIST - 

Gold  Crowning  and  Bridge  work  a  specialty. 
Next  door  to  the  Anglo  American  Hotel. 
Dental  Rooms — Caldwell  Block. 

Residence — Bridge  Street. 

d.  E.  WALMSLEY  &  CO. 

Wholesale  Grocers, 

BELLEVILLE ,  -  ONTARIO • 

Students  ... 

If  you  wish  for  a  first  class  shoe 
and  the  latest  style  go  to 

— GEBGW  &  KETGHESGH- 

( Opposite  Hotel  Street,.) 

BELLEVILLE,  OHSTT- 

GO  TO 

JACOB  FINKLE’S 

FOR 

PURE  CANDY  AND  FRESH  ROASTED  PEANUTS. 

JOHN  SXTXjLX* 

FAMILY  BUTCHER  &  LIVE  STOCK  DEALER 

505  MARBLE  BLOCK.  OPP.  UPPER  BRIDGE. 

BELLEVILLE . 

^Telephone  24. 

NET.  dP_  McMXLHON, 

- BARRISTER,  SOLICITOR,  NOTARY  PUBLIC,  Etc. - 

Office, — Richardson  Block. 

BELLEVILLE,  -  -  -  ONTARIO. 

tt^P.  O.  Box  607. 

Fairman’s  Baggage  Transfer 

HACK  AND  OMNIBUS  LINE. 
ffcgPCarriages  meet  all  trains  and  boats. 

Office, — Foot  Bridge,  behind  Geo.  Ritchie  s  Dry  Goods  Store. 
TELEPHONE  158. 

J,  P,  TMdMPBQ'N  &  Co. 

....  IMPORTERS  OF  .  .  . 

Millinery,  Mantles,  Dress  Goods,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Dry  Goods  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices  for  cash. 

FLEMING  &  CO., 

BAKERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Fine  Confectionery,  Fruits,  Etc. 

Specialties, — Wedding  Cakes,  Wedding  Cake  Goods. 
Catering  for  Weddings,  Dinners,  Banquets,  Lunches, 
Receptions,  etc. 

-STUDENTS  - 

. Once  more  we  greet  you . 

-WELC  OME — 

. back  to  Belleville  and  “  Old  Albert.” . 

igUTRemember  us  when  down  town  aud  making 
purchases  in  our  line. 

H.  C.  DICKENS  &  SON.  The  Leading  Caterers  and  Confectioners 

NOTICE- 

Jjpfesf.  LIVER!  wd  HACK  STABLES, 

Pinnacle  St.  Opp.  Market  Square. 

<1  ADAM  HENRY  > 

- SELL - 

General  Groceries 

HAMS,  BACON,  LARD,  FLOUR.  FEED  AND 
SEED  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

Telephone  No-  94. 

H  "WL  CRONKL 

^Patronage  of  Students  solicited. 

A  BRILLIANT  STUDENG. 

Head  of  the  Class,  perfect  recitations  and  examinations,  envied  by  all. 
To  attain  such  honor  a  good  memory  is  necessary.  The  new  physiological 
discovery-  MEMORY  RESTORATIVE  TABLETS  quickly 
and  permanently  increase  the  memory  two  to  ten  fold  and  greatly  augment 
intellectual  power.  Difficult  studies,  lectures,  etc.,  easily  mastered ;  truly 
marvelous,  highly  endorsed,  your  success  assured.  Price,  $1.00  postpaid. 

Send  for  circular.  MEMORY  TABLET  CO.,  »  1  4  5th  Ave., 
NY. 
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XITRINITY  MEDICAL  COLLEGER® 

ESTABLISED  1850. 


Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 

In  Affiliation  with  the  University  of  Trinity  College,  the  University  of  Toronto 
Queen's  University,  and  the  University  of  Manitoba 
and  Especially  recognized  by 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London,  thejRoyal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
King  and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians  of  Ireland,  and  by  the 
Conjoint  Examining  Boards  of  London  and  Edinburgh. 

The  Summer  Session  begins  APRIL  21st,  ends  JUNE  30th  ;  the  Winter  Session  begins 
on  OCTOBER  1st  of  each  year,  and  lasts  SIX  MONTHS. 

For  Summer  or  Winter  Session  announcements,  and  all  other  information  in  regard 
to  Lectures,  Graduation,  Scholarships,  Medais,  etc.,  apply  to 

W.  B.  GEIKIE  M.D.,  C.M.,  D.C.L., 

Holyrood  Villa,  52  Maitland  street  Toronto.  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 


TO  STUDENTS 

Where  to  go  for  Artists  Material,  Toilet 
Articles,  Best  Perfumes,  “Choice  Candies,”  “Gold¬ 
en  Cough  Balsam,”  cur  own  special  remedy  for 
coughs,  colds,  etc. 

ALSX. 

Opposite  Beehive.  Pharmacentical  Chemist. 

GEEK'S  BBLFG  STORE. 

Is  the  place  to  go  if  you  want  MEDICINE, 
PERFUME  HAIR  BRUSHES. 
asrTOILET  SOAP,  LAMP  GOODSisa. 

Agents  for  Lottit’s  Catarrh  Cure. 

Coal  Oil  delivered  to  any  part  of  city. 

THOS.  STEWART, 

BELLEVILLE  AND  N  A  PAYEE. 

SCRANTON  Hard  ^  SoFT 

1  MwmwMmm  gaffing  1 

|  §  mmmwmwvz  | 

¥  BOYS  $ 

If  You  Want  to  get  a  First-class  Livery  Rig, 
Just  call  up 

CURRIES  LIVERY, 

Opposite  Post  Office,  Pinnacle  St.  Telephone  143 

HEAD  OFFICE.— BRIDGE  ST.,  BELLEVILLE. 

. TELEPHONE  207 . 

=}|Mn  LIVERY. 

OPPOSITE  CITY  HALL,  FRONT  STREET, 

BELLEVILLE  . 
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-  -  THE  CHRISTI  STEAM  LAUNDRY  -  - 

ESTABLISHED  1836 

Calls  at  Room  50,  Albert  College  each  week  as  follows  =— 

Monday’s  and  Tuesdays  for  work  which  is  returned  the  next  Thursday. 

Thursdays  and  Fridays  “  “  “  “  Saturday. 

WORK  DONE  TO  PERFECTION.  No  extra  charge  for  delivering.  D.  G.  Harrison,  Agent. 

Dosina  Prunes,  California  Poaches,  and  Apricots, 

Dried  Raspborries,  Evaporated  Apples,  and  all  other  Dried  Fruits. 


import  direct  and  can  give  Special  Prices, 


Successor  to  Walmsley  &  Spafiord. 


LOUIS  BENMORE, 


Grocer. 


-  -  R,  J.  ORR  -  - 

— MANUFACTURER  OF — 

<1FINE  JEWELLERYO 

Dealer  in  Watches,  Clocks  and  Plated  Ware.  Jewel¬ 
lery  and  Watch  Repairing  a  Specialty.  Work 
done  on  the  shortest  notice. 


CAN  I  OBTAIN  A  PATENT  ?  For  a 

prompt  answer  and  an  honest  opinion,  WTite  to 
MUNN  &  CO.,  who  have  had  nearly  fifty  years’ 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  A  Handbook  of  In¬ 
formation  concerning  Patents  and  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  them  sent  free.  Also  a  catalogue  of  mechan¬ 
ical  and  scientific  books  sent  free. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice  in  the  Scientific  American,  and 
thus  are  brought  widely  before  the  public  with¬ 
out  cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  paper, 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  by  far  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  work  in  the 
world.  S3  a  year.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Building  Edition,  monthly,  $2.50  a  year.  Single 
copies,  25  cents.  Every  number  contains  beau¬ 
tiful  plates,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  the 
latest  designs  and  secure  contracts.  Address 
MUNN  &  CO.,  New  York,  361  Broadway. 


HATTER  AND  FURRIER. 

ROBERTSON  BLOCK,  FRONT  ST.,  BELLEVILLE. 
Furs  repaired  in  Frst  Class  style. 

io  per  cent  off  to  Students. 


Ropi^t  S.  J. 

Wedding  Boquets  and  Funeral 
Designs  a  Specialty. 


BOX  «62. 


TELEPHONE  NO.  130a. 


If  you  are  ready  to  purchase 
an  Instrument,  either  for  cash 
or  on  the  Instalment  Plan,  see 


\i/ 

/i\ 

RIGrG-S 

\|/  THE  RELIABLE 

-if-  PIANO  AND 

/l\  ORGAN  DEALER. 

Several  different  makes  to  choose  from.  W.  B.  Riggs,  Front.  Street, 
£3TViolins,  Guitars,  Banjos,  etc.,  Sheet  Music.  Belleville. 


F.  P.  CARNEY, 


-DEALER  IN 


FINE  BOOTS  AND  SHOES.  . 

^Next  door  to  Intelligencer  Office. 

F.  Charles  Claris, 

CHEMIST  and  DRUGGIST, 

Dealer  in  Artist’s  Supplies  and  Fine  Toilet  Articles. 

FRONT  STREET 


(As  sung  by  Albert  College  Boys.) 


O,  I  love  to  sing  the  rhymes 
In  the  Albert  College  Times — 

The  leading  college  journal  of  the  day — 

Of  it  we  all  are  proud, 

And  we’ll  sing  its  praise  aloud. 

And  give  good  heed  to  all  it  has  to  say. 

The  time  is  not  far  hence 
(If  we  have  an  ounce  of  sense) 

When  we  realize  the  benefit  it  has  been 
Transforming  into  Sages 
Many  students  of  all  ages, 

From  twenty-five  way  down  to  sweet  sixteen. 

We  love  all  our  professors, 

And  we’ll  never  be  transgressors 
Against  the  laws  of  such  noble  staff. 

We’ll  scorn  all  idle  shams, 

And  prepare  well  our  exams., 

And  then  go  home  to  eat  the  fatted  calf. 


But  while  in  the  city 
It  would  be  an  awful  pity 
If  we  didn’t  get  our  photos  done  by  Weese  ; 
And  get  our  pictures  framed 
For  his  work  is  justly  famed 
And  his  business  all  the  time  on  the  increase. 

His  prices  are  all  right, 

And  he’ll  serve  you  with  delight. 

So  come  and  bring  your  many  friends  along  ; 
He’ll  put  you  at  your  ease 
And  endeavor  all  to  please 
And  lighten  all  your  labor  like  a  song. 


FOR  PICTURES. 


KTe^eeeseee^:^53e?-^e«^(-» 


To  the  student  depends  upon  many  con¬ 
ditions,  the  principal  one  being  the 
possession  of  good 


Much  headache  is  frequently  the  result  of 
continual  tension  upon  the  muscles  of  the  eye 
while  endeavoring  to  overcome  defective  sight. 


L.  W.  YbmubMCb-) 

Are  prepared  to  test  the  sight 
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and  supply  spectacles  as  desired. 


M. 


Lcr  ,plcj  Jci 


Many  articles  become  necessary  and  where 
to  procure  them  at  the  lowest  prices  is  an 
important  item. 


L.  W.  YEOMANS  &  Co 


$ 

& 

a  I 

1 

Have  a  complete  line  of  sundries  to  select  from  ^ 
comprising  :  — 


& 

& 

* 


PERFUMES, 

H  \IR  BRUSHES, 

SACHET  POWDER, 

TOOTH  BRUSHES,  i 
SOAPS,  | 

TOILET  POWDER, 

SPONGES  &  CHAMOIS, 

PURSES  &  SATCHELS, 


Artist's  Material  Of  All  Kinds. 


**• 

& 

* 

m 


THE  WIRT, 

DASHAWAY, 
WATERMAN, 
PARKER 


6  6 


U 


$ 

A 

& 
$ 

$ 
m 

Are  without  argument  | 

1 
4* 
W: 


the  four  Best  Fountain 
Pens  made. 


=£THEY  ARE  ALL  AMERICANS 

But  here  in  Canada  WE  sell  them  at  American  prices,  the  importer  instead  of  the 

consumer  paying  the  duty. 

£TA  discount  of  ten  per  cent  to  students  of  Albert. 

C.  B.  Seantlebury. 


& 


A. 

S 

$ 


x  niffi:  x  xx 


STATIONER,  BELLEVILLE. 


